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witnessed Burmese plays.1    Ridgeway approves of that theory.    He
maintains that the tree is symbolic of the worship of the nats.    In an
appendix to the book he quotes a letter from a resident in Burma
(which arrived too late to be discussed in the book itself), describing
some sort of a nat ritual where a spirit was supposed to be dwelling in a
tree.    However, nats are supposed to dwell, not only in trees, but also
in houses, mountains, streams, lakes, on Mount Mayyu, in fact every-
where, and it is extremely unlikely that the tree should have been chosen
specially to represent the abode of the nat.    In all the ritual connected
with the worship of the thirty-seven nats, the use of a tree does not occur
except in the case of the nat, U-Yin-Gyi.   When offerings are made
to him, a wooden representation of a forked branch of a tree is used.
But that symbol is used only when that particular  spirit alone is
being worshipped, i.e. when all the nats are being worshipped en bloc
the symbol is not used.    U-Yin-Gyi has no special connexion with
the stage, and he is  essentially connected with Lower Burma; and
Upper Burma, not Lower, was the home of Burmese drama.    And
what Colonel Yule took to be a vague answer was the true answer.
What he saw was an interlude and not a developed play, and, as has
been stated, the scene of the interlude was almost always the forest,
for it needed nothing except a tree to indicate the scene.   Therefore,
the tree which the ambassador saw was a piece of stage scenery and
nothing more.

Though Ridgeway's theory that the drama had its origins in the
worship of the nats, therefore, is not founded on fact, his contention
that the Burmese professional actors are the lineal descendants of the
mediums who impersonated the spirits of the dead is not wrong.
But the fact that the actors are the descendants of such persons should
not mislead us into thinking the drama to be a descendant of spirit
worship. There is a great danger of being thus misled if one knows
the various stage conventions without knowing the real history of the
drama. And had Ridgeway been acquainted with those conven-
tions, which (strangely enough) were not known to him and his
informants, he might have been strengthened in his view. The
most important of the stage conventions is the nat chorus which
often acts as a * curtain-raiser * to the actual play. The chorus
composed of females comes out and sings and dances to various nat
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